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President Roosevelt’s Neighbors at the Glen Cove Railroad Station, March 3, 1905. Left to Right age 
Samuel Sandman, father-in-law of Nassau County Court Interpreter Maurice Cohen; Dr. Fred 

Wright, Republican Leader of Oyster Bay Town: William H. Seaman, who was later Oyster B 

Supervisor and Mayor of Glen Cove; Edward T. Payne, Senior Partner of the law firm Payne, Wood, 
and Little John; Deputy County Treasurer Elwood Valentine; President E. N. Gay of the Glen Cove 
Bank; Herbert Bowne the general storekeeper; Franklin A. Coles, later District Attorney: and Payl 
H. Grimm, former President of the Duryea Starch Works. (See story on page 103.) co) 
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Visitors Welcome 


The General Museum-Library 
of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society, at Riverhead, is open 
daily (except Sundays and Holi- 
days) from one to five P.M. 

Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational in- 
stitution where items connected 
with Long Island’s history, cul- 
ture and natural sciences are on 
display. 
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More On Old Smith's Point Bridge 


I always enjoy Mr. Chester G. 
Osborne’s writings in the Forum 
on the Old Tangier Properties as 
I knew personally the Smith 
brothers and sisters for so many 
years. 

Years back, when the bridge 
had become dilapidated and 
its heist machine had gone off 
into the bay, the Life Savers 
built a barrel-stave crosswalk 
which they used with the aid 
of rove hand-rails over the draw 
space where the old hinged lift 
and lower section had been in 
operation. Another means _ of 
crossing was in a large square 
bucket, also fashioned by Life 
Savers, and operated by being 
swung from a pulley on an over- 
head cable and pulled back and 
forth by a loose draw rope. 














I am able to make statements 
about the several devices utilized 
to cross the draw space, as I 
personally used them all. I had 
a Camp, Quanch Duck Lodge, on 
the beach east of Bellport Life 
Saving Station, now Coast Guard. 

After the heavy ice on Great 
South Bay broke, with heavy 
northwest winds and full tides, 
in 1917 and 1918, all the before- 
mentioned methods were used. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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“Rogers, 


Paul Bailey 


AMITYVILLE HAS changed 
a lot since I founded the Long 
Island Sun there forty-nine 
vears ago. When I brought out 
the first number on Friday, 
April Fool’s Day, 1911 we had 
exactly three paid-up sub- 
scribers, which was one-half 


of one per cent of the total: 


run. The rest were given away 
except for ten copies peddled 
at five cents each by one Ed- 
die “Klondike,” who was a 
harmless roomer in a local 
mental institution. 

When he reported them all 
sold, we were so flattered that 
we told him to keep the gross. 
Eddie did as much as anyone 
in the circulation department 
to make the Sun a success, 
for in time he built up a 
route of more than a hundred 
weekly patrons, who probably 
liked Eddie more than the 
Sun. 

We printed the paper on a 
very old Potter cylinder press 
that I had bought in Glen 
Cove from a defunct publish- 
er. With it had come a couple 
of job presses, a paper-cutter, 
enough type for an eight-page 
edition, as well as an occasion- 
al order for stationery in the 
“job printing department.” I 
had the whole outfit brought 
over by truck and rode over 
myself on a mustang loaned 
by the truck owner. 

We installed the plant in a 
very old building on the east 
side of Broadway, opposite 
the Triangle Building, which 
then contained the village post 
office and a number of offices 
upstairs and down, occupied 
by lawyers, insurance brokers, 
the local water company and 
the local electric light com- 
pany, which latter was then 
in the process of being pur- 
chased by the newly formed 
Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany. 

My own place, for which I 
paid $200 annual rent in ad- 
vance in lieu of a lease, was 
on the ground floor, including 
basement, of a two-story 
frame structure. The occu- 
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Stone and “Bailey 





The late Fred Stone at Chin-Chin Ranch in Amityville. 


pants of the upstairs flat once 
told me that after every week- 
ly edition of the Sun, the old 
Potter cylinder had shaken 
things up to such an extent 
that had to put their furniture 
back in place. If I happened to 
be out at the time, I could al- 
ways tell when the paper went 
to press by looking at our wall 
clock. The first rumble of the 
Potter stopped it dead. 

Speaking of the Long Is- 
land Lighting Company buy- 
ing the local lighting company 
in 1911, ours was the first 
industry in Amityville to in- 
stall electric motors. I did so 
at the assurance of the new 
company that they would in- 
stall day service in the village 
before we began operations. 
I know they tried hard 
enough, but somehow day 
service didn’t come to Amity- 
ville until some three months 
later. During the interim we 
had to confine our printing 
to evening hours, which was 
in keeping with a newspaper 
that had made its debut on 
April Fool’s Day. 

But enough about the Sun 
which, fortunately, prospered 
and will celebrate its 50th 


anniversary next year. Amity- 
ville itseli is a much broader 
subject. In 1911 the Hunting- 
ton cross-island trolley ran 
down Broadway, past our 
door, on its devious way to 
the foot of Richmond Avenue. 
One block north of the Sun 
office, the Babylon trolley had 
its westernmost terminal on 
Union Avenue. I used both 
lines frequently, my only 
other means of transporta- 
tion, besides the LIRR, being 
a bicycle. 

A couple of years later, 
however, having had a bit of 
experience as a ranch-hand, 
I bought a brace of saddle 
horses—both of the mustang 
variety. I stabled them in a 
barn behind Julius Edelman’s 
present place of business, on 
Broadway, opposite Oak 
Street. Going about Amity- 
ville and neighboring commu- 
nities on horseback collecting 
news, I liked to boast about 
emulating the immortal Walt 
Whitman who, as founder of 
the Huntington Long Island- 
er, had used a horse over 
much the same route some 
eighty-odd years before. 

3ut my horsemanship, such 
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as it was, opened a whole new 
vista in an otherwise some- 
what drab existence. Among 
Amityville’s most illustrious 
residents of that day was the 
actor Fred Stone. He and his 
family owned a stately home 
on the east side of Clock 
Boulevard, a few hundred 
feet south of present Cedar 
Grove Inn. The Stone place 
is still standing. This was be- 
fore he purchased the Mc 
Chesney estate at the south- 
west corner of Merrick Road 
and the boulevard, calling it 
Chin-Chin Ranch. 

I met Fred Stone through 
the late Bert Haight and wife, 
who did a lot of riding, West- 
ern style, and later went with 
Barnum:& Bailey’s circus for 
a time. It seems that Stone, 
who had taken up fancy rop- 
ing, used to get the Haights 
to spend their off-hours sup- 
plying galloping targets for 
his lariat. He also used an ex- 
cowboy who doubled as his 
stableman, taking care of 
Stone’s own string of mus- 
tangs and bronchos. The actor 
became so proficient at rop- 
ing three horses in one loop 
that he looked for more ma- 
terial, and that’s where I 
came in. 

Stone was one of the most 
persistent men I’ve ever met. 
He would spend hours in the 
saddle behind his home prac- 
ticing a certain fancy twist 
of the rope. He called the 
intricate movements by such 
names as “butterflies,” 
“double butterflies,” etc. He 
even had a life-size dummy of 
a horse installed behind the 
wings at his New York the- 
atre so he could practise fancy 
roping before and after re- 
hearsals. He always believed 
in getting the best talent to 
teach him some special - ac- 
complishment he would need 
in a forthcoming show. 

He hired an expert to teach 
him markmanship with a 
rifle, and became an expert 
himself. He did the same to 
become a marksman with the 
bullwhip, and to do tricks on 
a bicycle, and to become a 
finished fancy skater. In the 
case of perfecting his roping 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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“ohe South SHaven (hurch 


(Editors Note: We are glad to 
have Thomas R. Bayles contribu- 
ting to our pages again. We are 
particularly glad that he choose to 
write this time of the South 
Haven Presbyterian Church, an 
important and beautiful Long Is- 
land building. 

Members of the church’s con- 
gregation have voted to raise 
funds for the moving of the 
church to a lovely site in Brook- 
haven. May we urge those who 
are interested in the preservation 
of historic buildings to aid the 
campaign for funds if possible. 
Contributions may be sent to the 
Rev. Charles A. Kellogg at Brook- 
haven. Any funds received for 
the preservation of the church 
will be used only for that pur- 
pose.) 


AN EXTENSIVE re-develop- 
ment program has been adopt- 
ed by the Brookhaven-South 
Haven Presbyterian Church, 
which calls for moving the 
historic Presbyterian Church 
from its site in South Haven 
to a newly purchased six acre 
tract of land at South Country 
Road and Beaver Dam Road 
in Brookhaven. An addition 
may be made to the church 
to take care of the rapidly 
growing congregation, but it 
will be carefully preserved 
and restored to its historic 
position which it has occupied 
through so many years since 
it was built in 1828. 

The church, which is under 
the leadership of Rev. Charles 
A. Kellogg, will welcome the 
support of interested friends 
and former residents of this 
area, who would like to see 
this church restored to active 
service again. At present the 
Presbyterians are using the 
former Methodist chapel on 
Beaver Dam Road in Brook- 
haven, which has become too 
small for the growing mem- 
bership. 

The first church was built 
in South Haven in 1740, in 
what was then the center of 
population of that area, with 
Mastic to the east and Fire- 
place, (Brookhaven) to the 


Thomas R. Bayles 











The South Haven Presbyterian 
Church 


west, with the old mill just 
to the north on the Connecticut 
(Carman’s) River, to which 
the farmers from miles 
around brought their grain 
to be ground and logs from 
their forests to be sawed into 
boards and timber. Several 
roads from the north side vil- 
lages came together here so 
it was the logical place for 
those early settlers to locate 
their church, and across the 
road was Sam Carman’s 
tavern which was a stage 
coach stop for the stages run- 
ning from Brooklyn to the 
east end villages along the 
South Country Road. 

This first meeting house 
had beams hewn by hand from 
oak trees cut in the vicinity 
and siding sawed from pine 
trees hauled to the saw mill 
across the way. Hand wrought 
nails were used, and in some 
places wooden pegs. Panes of 
clear glass were shipped by 
boat from Connecticut and 
used in the windows. This 
was a plain frame building, 
but everything about it 
breathed the quiet dignity of 
those. sturdy and devout peo- 
ple. 

Preaching services were 





probably held in the homes 
of the people in the early 
1700’s before the church was 
built, and Rev. Abner Reeve 
conducted services here most 
of the time after the church 
was built until Rev. David 
Rose was called as pastor in 
1765, and continued until his 
death in 1799. “Priest Rose,” 
as he was affectionately call- 
ed by his congregation, served 
through those long years of 
the Revolution, when Long 
Island was occupied by Brit- 
ish troops. His leadership was 
outstanding, and no doubt a 
large part of the enthusiasm 
of the members of his church 
was due to his influence and 
preaching in support of the 
American cause. 


In 1767 he organized and 
was pastor of the Middle Is- 
land church, and the parishes 
of the two churches gave him 
an immense territory to cover, 
which he did on horseback. 
He combined the three most 
prized functions of that day, 
preacher, doctor and teacher. 
He was also active as a farm- 
er at South Haven, and the 
ear marks of his cattle are re- 
corded on the town records. 
He enlisted in the army when 
the Revolution came on, and 
fought under Col. Josiah 
Smith. 

After the disastrous battle 
of Long Island in Brooklyn 
Avzust 1776, Priest Rose took 
his family to his former home 
in Branford, Conn. for safety, 
while the British occupied 
Long Island during those 
seven long years of the war. 

The influence of this church 
was remarkable, and it sent 
into the political world of that 
colonial day men who have 
been remembered as leaders 
in the early life of our nation. 
Among them was Gen. Wil- 
liam Floyd, who was a repre- 
sentative from the Province 
of New York at all the ses- 
sions of the Continental Con- 
gress, and was one of the 
signers of that immortal doc- 
ument, the Declaration of In- 
dependence. His beautiful 
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estate of 4000 acres at Mastic 
was ruined by the British 
troops, who occupied it, and 
his family had to flee to Con- 
necticut for safety. His wife 
died there from the hardship 
of exile in 1781. 

General Nathaniel Wood- 
hull was one of the first not- 
able martyrs to the American 
cause and was the first presi- 
dent of the Provincial Con- 
gress of New York. On the 
day after the famous Battle 
of Long Island, he was wait- 
ing near Jamaica with a com- 
pany of troops, for orders 
from the Continental Con- 
gress, when he was captured 
by a party of British troops. 
One of them ordered him to 
say “God save the King,” and 
he replied, “God save us all.” 
The cowardly officer struck 
Gen. Woodhull with his sword 
and wounded him so severely 
that he died from his wounds 
on Sept. 20th, and was buried 
near his home in Mastic. 

Gen. William Smith was 
active in the struggle for 
freedom, and took the place 
of Gen. Floyd in the Provin- 
cial Congress when the latter 
became a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and was 
also a member of the group 
that framed the State Con- 
stitution in 1777. The British 
took over his large estate at 
Mastic and made his home 
into the British fort St. 
George. His family also had 
to flee to Connecticut for 
safety. 

In November 1780 Major 
Benjamin Tallmadge came 
across the Sound from Con- 
necticut with 80 men in open 
whaleboats and landed near 
Cedar Beach at Mt. Sinai. 
They marched across the Is- 
land to Mastic where they 
made a surprise attack on 
the British fort and captured 
it together with about 50 
prisoners. Marching back to 
Mt. Sinai, Major Tallmadge 
and some of his men went by 
the way of Coram, where they 
set fire to a large stack of 
about 300 tons of hay that 
had been collected by the Brit- 
ish. They continued on to Mt. 
Sinai and all crossed the 
Sound again, without the loss 
of a single man. Gen. Wash- 
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ington sent him a letter of 
commendation for this brave 
action. 

Col. Josiah Smith of Mor- 
iches, a South Haven church 
member, led a regiment in 
the Battle of Long Island, and 
was active during the war, 
with Rev. David Rose fight- 
ing along with him. 

During the war the South 
Haven church was used by the 
British as a horse stable and 
was closed, while the pastor 
and most of the members of 
the church were away fight- 
ing the British, or in exile. 

After the war Priest Rose 
returned with his family and 
began the difficult task of 
restoring the two churches of 
his parish, and continued in 
this work until his death on 
Jan. 1, 1799. 

Col. Josiah Smith’s family 
returned as did Gen. William 
Floyd and his children to 
their ruined estates, also 
Judge William Smith of the 
Manor of St. George. He dug 
up the patent to the Manor, 
which he had hastily buried 
when he fled from his home 
a few years before. 

The Connecticut River (an 
Indian name meaning long 
river) was one reason for the 
importance of South Haven 
in those days, and four dams 
were across it at various 
places, furnishing water pow- 
er for the fishing, grist and 
saw mills. The South Haven 
mill was owned by Samuel 
Carman, who also operated 
the famous old tavern across 
the road from the church, and 
conducted a country store that 
supplied the farmers for miles 
around, as well as the boats 
that sailed up the river and 
anchored near his store. 


One regular visitor who 


came to fish in the river be- 
low the mill was Daniel Web- 
ster, and one weekend in 1827 
he came out to Carman’s 
tavern to fish. On Sunday 
morning he went across the 
road to church with his host, 
leaving instructions with a 
colored boy to watch the 
stream for the big fish he 
had been trying to catch. 
During the service the boy 
came into the church and 
whispered to Mr. Webster 
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that the trout was in the pool 
below the mill. Mr. Webster 
tiptoed out, and then Mr. Car- 
man and some of the boys 
who had heard the news. 
Evidently Priest King was 
aware of it all, for he con- 
cluded his sermon, pronounc- 
ed the benediction, and went 
over to the river with the 
rest of his congregation to 
watch Mr. Webster catch the 
trout which weighed 1414 
pounds, next to the world’s 
record, according to the mag- 
azine Field & Stream, which 
carried the story several years 
ago. A weathervane was carv- 
ed in cherry to match the 
fish and placed on the church 
spire where it remained for 
half a century, and is still is 
— of the church peo- 
ple. 

Rev. Ezra King was an- 
other minister who served the 
South Haven church for many | 
years. He came to preach in 
1810, and was ordained and 
installed as pastor of the com- 
bined churches of South Ha- 
ven and Middle Island on May 
11, 1814. “Priest King,” as 
he was called was born in 
Southold Town, graduated 
from Clinton Academy in 
East Hampton, and studied 
under Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
He led an active life and cov- 
ered his two parishes most 
of the time on horse back 
until ill health forced him to 
resign in 1839, and in that 
year the 73 year old union 
with the Middle Island church 
was dissolved. He lived on his 
farm across from the church 
in Middle Island, and was an 
inspector of schools also for 
several years. He moved to 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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“Dr. “Wright, “Political Leader 


Peter L. Van Santvoord 


THE LAST of Joshua T. 
Wright’s four children, and 
the only one by his second 
wife Susan Luyster, was 
Frederick Augustus, born 
April 12, 1848, in the village 
of Glen Cove. It was soon 
discovered that this child had 
an unusually quick mind, and 
he was carefully educated, 
first in the local private 
schools, and then at the Glen 
Cove High School, from which 
he graduated at the age of 
thirteen. 


Then followed three years 
of study at Grammar School 
No. 40 in New York, whose 
Principal, David B. Scott, was 
the author of Scott’s United 
States History. Frederick en- 
rolled at the College of the 
City of New York, where he 
graduated in 1868, and was 
chosen a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He _ received three 
years of professional train- 
ing at Bellevue Hospital Med- 
ical College, being given his 
M.D. in March of 1871, and 
completed his training with 
private courses, and study in 
the office of a New York 
surgeon. 


Dr. Wright had married 
two months after receiving 
his medical degree, and he 
immediately started his pro- 
fession in Glen Cove, where 
by skill and energy of char- 
acter he soon built up a thriv- 
ing practice. One field in 
which he was known to excel 
was the treatment of malaria, 
by a special distillation of his 
own invention. It must be re- 
membered that at this time, 
with all the open ponds, ma- 
laria was a sickness of virtual- 
ly epidemic proportions in 
the summer. 


Dr. Wright was also a gen- 
eral practitioner, often the 
only one in the village, and 
he had to be prepared to treat 
any illness. Always he kept 
one of the fastest horses in 
town, and was on call day and 
night. He was active in the 
old Queens County Medical 





Society, and a frequent speak- 
er at its meetings. 

But he was to distinguish 
himself in politics even more 
than in medicine. His quick 
mind and ability to think on 
his feet, coupled with his 
gigantic height and impres- 
Sive appearance, made the 
Doctor a well-known and re- 
spected figure from his youth 
up. He was just 20 years old 
when Glen Cove held its two 
hundredth anniversary in 
1868, and he spoke before a 
crowd of about 2,000 people, 
as the representative of the 
young people of Glen Cove: 

“We shall work with a will,” 
he said; “We shall endeavor 
to instill the same energy and 
desire into the hearts of those 
who come after us, so that 
when the three hundredth an- 
niversary of our village shall 
take place, the eyes of the 
inhabitants shall gaze upon 
such an array of houses, and 
people, as we in our sublimest 
moments of inspiration, shall 
not have dared to dream 
Py 

(The three hundredth an- 
niversary is not quite upon 
us, but with a population in- 
crease from 1500 to 23,000, 
it is safe to say that his 
statement was all too true.) 

Dr. Wright had no difficul- 
ty in getting a seat on the 
School Board, the district then 
including Glen Cove and Sea 
Cliff, where he served from 
1873 to 1895. He was First 
Regent of the Glen Cove 
Council, Royal Arcanum, and 
Past Master of the Masonic 
Lodge. In 1894 he was elected 


the First president of the Glen 
Cove Library Board of Trus- 
tees, serving with G. A. R. 
Dalton and Charles J. Bald- 
win of the Duryea Starch 
Works, Sidney B. Bowne, the 
general store owner, and 
Franklin A. Coles, who was 
later State Assemblyman and 
District Attorney of Nassau 
County. Mr. Coles married 
Miss Carolyn §S. Reed, the 
first librarian, and was the 
father of Robert R. Coles, the 
distinguished writer and au- 
thority on Long Island his- 
tory. 

Dr. Wright also became a 
member of the Queens Coun- 
ty Republican Committee, 
served on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and became Oyster 
Bay Town Chairman in 1885. 
Many newer residents are 
surprised to learn that Oyster 
Bay was a Democratic strong- 
hold in thise days, but such 
was the case; in the early 
years of this century it was 
boasted that Oyster Bay had 
been a Democratic town for 
50 years. As late as about 
1910 the old political maps 
show Oyster Bay as “normal- 
ly Democratic.” 


Dr. Wright labored might- 
ily to advance his own party 
against this powerful opposi- 
tion, and his efforts were 
crowned with success after 
the creation of Nassau as an 
independent county in 1899. 
This isolated the three East- 
ern townships of the old 
Queens County, and the new 
county elections were usually 
dominated by the Republican 
stronghold of Hempstead 
Town. 

The Democrats lost their 
last elected county officers, 
Daniel C. (Honest Dan) 
Hegeman and others, in 1916; 
but Dr. Wright’s great 
triumph had come in 1909, 
when the Republicans won 
the Supervisor’s race in Oy- 
ster Bay Town after a bitter- 
ly fought contest. This was 
the culmination of decades of 
colorful political warfare, the 
kind of campaigning which 
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has now completely vanished 
from the political scene. 

Elections were won and 
lost less in the taverns and 
bars, though they were im- 
portant too, than in the gen- 
eral stores, which also func- 
tioned as post offices and 
general news distribution 
centers. 

During the campaigns of- 
ficial headquarters were set 
up, then as now, but most of 
the rallies were held at the 
stores or outdoors. They were 
generally concluded with 
plenty of beer and hardtack, 
and many of the committee- 
men reported bills owed the 
taverns for “election expens- 
es.” 

But the crowning touch was 
a political parade, complete 
with decorated wagons and 
floats, and lines of beaver- 
hatted marchers carrying 
rather dangerous kerosene 
torches and Chinese lanterns. 
Such parades were often more 
than a mile in length. Also 
popular were the parades with 
horses, Glen Cove Republicans 
mustering approximately 320 
of them in support of James 
G. Blaine’s bid for the Presi- 
dency in 1884. 

It was not unethical for 
Opposition to attempt a stam- 
pede by climbing roadside 
trees and shooting Roman 
candles at the horses. Accord- 
ingly, the marchers some- 
times went armed with shot- 
guns, though no serious casu- 
alties were reported. The par- 
ades featured campaign songs 
and were concluded by rallies 
with speakers. In Glen Cove 
these were usually held at the 
old Opera House on Continen- 
tal Place, near the present 


Synagogue. 
Modern pressure groups 
were unknown. Nationally, 


the Grand Army of the Re- 
public maintained a laudable 
interest in the success of the 
party which had saved the 
Union, but there is no evi- 
dence that it played a part in 
the local campaigns, except 
possibly the Congressional 
ones. 

This was the political sys- 
tem in which Dr. Wright 
competed. He was a natural 
leader among the opinion- 
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makers in the general stores, 
and usually marched at the 
head of the parades as well. 

Also, he composed many of 
the campaign songs. He never 
ran for an elective post him- 
self, although he held the Fed- 
eral appointment of Post- 
master for Glen Cove under 
Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt. 

In connection with T. R., 
the formation of President 
Roosevelt’s Neighbors was a 
significant event. This was 
a group of men from Nassau 
County who united in support 
of his election, and who later 
marched in his inaugural par- 
ade. For this event all were 
dressed alike, in silk hats 
and Prince Albert coats, with 
yellow chrysanthemums in 
their buttonholes. Until very 
recently, at least, a few of 
Teddy’s Neighbors were yet 
alive. 

Dr. Wright, of course, was 
a prominent Neighbor, and 
played an importan part in 
the re-election of Long Is- 
land’s Congressman, W. W. 
Cocks, a personal friend of 
Roosevelt. Among the Doc- 
tor’s papers was also found 
a letter from William Howard 
Taft, dated Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, July 15, 1908, thanking 
the Oyster Bay Committee for 
its expression of support. 

The successful bid by Mr. 
Taft was Dr. Wright’s last 
Presidential campaign. Taken 
seriously ill in the last months 
of 1909, he passed away on 
January 10, 1910. In politics, 
said the Long Island news- 
papers, “he was an open, ag- 
gressive fighter; his enemies 
knew where he stood as he 
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made no secret of his purpose. 
Positive in his convictions, he 
did not fear to express his 
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Ocean, ‘Waves 


AS NEAR as I can recall it 
must have been the second 
Saturday in January that the 
morning had no motion in 
the air—not even the slight- 
est hint of a breeze. For sev- 
eral days the wind had pour- 
ed out of the northwest push- 
ing the ocean out from the 
shore. Now the water filled 
back. 

The return of the ocean 
came in a slow, calm, steady 
rising along the beach. No 
waves lifted anywhere, no 
ripples, simply a gentle surge, 
like a heart beat. The reflec- 
tion of a gull appeared as a 
definite spot on the water, 
not as a long irregular path 
of shadows. The sea was a 
mirror. 

Ahead of me, maybe half 
of mile down the beach, a man 
seemed to be gathering shells 
and staring at the water. I 
picked him up in my binocu- 
lars. He gathered a few shells 
or stones, tossed them into 
the ocean, watched intently 
and then wrote in a little 
notebook. I swung along 
briskly and soon could follow 
his activity without the glass- 
es. I could not dope it out 
even when real close to him. 

I selected a smooth, round, 
flat stone and scaled it low 
toward the water. It skipped 
along the surface and bounc- 
ed half a dozen times before 
losing momentum to drop 
from sight. Ripples circled 
away from each skip point. 
The rings widened and cross- 
ed each other—the ocean was 
that smooth. 

The stranger hurried to- 
ward me and asked, “Will 
you please do that again? 
That is just exactly what I 
went but | don’t know how 
to throw a stone that way!” 
He was a decent looking chap 
(he will get a kick when he 
reads this) friendly and sin- 
cere. 

I hunted up another stone 
that had the right contours 
and flung it seaward. It skip- 
ped beautfiully —ten times. 
The stranger seemed delight- 
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ed. The ripples expanded in 
growing circles, crossed re- 
peatedly and widened until 
they lost themselves. The fel- 
low made sketches in his note- 
book. “Would you do that 
once more; there is one point 
I want to check again.” His 
tone of voice suggested I 
might need coaxing. 

That was my curtain-raiser 
to the study of waves. 

We introduced ourselves in 
an easy, offhanded manner 
as though it were really quite 
unnecessary. He teaches what 
I should call physics—it has 
a new-fangled title now—in 
a city high school and knows 
Willard Bascom who did an 
article on ocean waves in the 
August 1959 SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 

My friend’s name is Eric, 
and the last name sounds as 
Scandinavian as anything you 
ever heard. Blue eyes, fair, 
platinum blonde and long 
hands. 

Perhaps the first thing I 
learned about waves that Sat- 
urday was that they travel 
in groups—technically trains. 
The individual waves in a 
train move faster than the 
group. The front wave races 
ahead, loses itself and dis- 








* 
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appears. At the same time a 
new wave forms at the rear 
of the train. The number of 
Waves in a train remains 
constant. 

Have you ever stood on the 
shore in summer waiting for 
a good big wave so you could 
run in and dive through it? I 
have waited that way many 
times and, spotting a huge 
wave far out, have followed 
it along until, lo and behold, 
when it should be curling 
over, it was not there! What 
happened is I had picked out 
the lead wave of a train and 
it had outrun the group and 
vanished. 

Have you noticed how wild, 
rough and threatening a Jones 
Beach surf can become days 
before a forecasted storm or 
hurricane? Shore birds seem 
to read the sign and take 
themselves far back into the 
marshes and streams of the 
mainland. 

Here is what happens to 
trouble the surf. Ordinary 
surface waves or swells move 
along at an average speed of 
35 miles an hour. This is the 
typical ground swell that in 
summer tips over on our 
beaches as a breaker. Storm 
waves move faster than 35 
mph. and easily outdistance 
the disturbance that gener- 
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ates them. Waves from a re- 
latively slow-moving  hurri- 
cane can, therefore, be run- 
ning days ahead of the storm 
itself. 

We read in news items 
about waves at sea being 40 
and 50 feet high. Have you 
wondered how high waves 
really reach? It is almost im- 
possible to measure the actual 
distance from trough to crest 
of waves during a storm at 
sea. Some officers of ocean 
vessels have marked places 
in the superstructure of their 
ships to form observation 
points and angles for mathe- 
matical calulations. One ship 
in a hurricane figured a wave 
to be 112 feet high. 

Old seafaring captains had 
a quick way to estimate wave 
height provided they knew 
the wind velocity. They went 
on the theory that the height 
would be half the wind speed. 
Thus a 90-mile gale would 
push up waves of 45 feet. 
This simple marine scale may 
not be far out of the way. 

Men working on wave ac- 
tivity are producing formulas 
for much of the action. One 
interesting basic fact is that 
waves do not break until the 
water beneath them becomes 
less than 1.3 times the height 
of the wave. Hence steep 
beaches have much more vio- 
lent surf than those with a 
long, easy, gentle slope. This 
also accounts for waves break- 
ing on an unexposed bar. 

I am always amazed in 
watching an incoming tide 
finally wash over a Jones 
Beach bar that has stood out 
of water for hours. The first 
waves will come across slow- 
ly and falteringly, losing 
much force by soaking into 
the sand. But no sooner do 
they drop into the still water 
on the beach side of the bar 
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than their reduced momentum 
sets up a new wave which, 
gaining size and height, swells 
shoreward to break on the 
beach. I marvel at the power 
of the spent wave to gener- 
ate a new one to carry on. 

Most of us have proper re- 
spect for the enormous force 
and power of waves: I have 
twice seen Parking Field No. 
9 at Jones Beach undermined 
and broken up by winter 
waves. Great slabs of con- 
crete have caved away to be 
pushed, shoved, jostled and 
slid by the waves a quarter 
of a mile down the beach. 

A few generations ago Kil- 
lian’s pavilion and dance hall 
was built on High Hill Beach 
—the site is now along the 
ocean between fields 6 and 
9. The building rested on 
foundation and piers of con- 
crete reinforced with railroad 
rails. Occasionally winds and 
tides expose the old construc- 
tion. The thick concrete is 
cracked and crushed, and 
much of it is missing. The 
track rails are bent, twisted 
and tangled. Nothing but 
wave action. The force of 
waves is tremendous. 

Maybe you are wondering 
what beach lore I had to offer 
Eric for his contributions to 
my wave knowledge. I took 
him back into the dunes and 
to a pine thicket where we 
found earth stars. The damp- 
ness of the night had lifted 
them above the surface of the 
sand. This lifting shows how 
water is used by a form of 
puffball to keep its powder 
dry. 

An earth star is like all 
puffballs in that the spores 
are carried in a tough, lea- 
thery sack and expelled as a 
puff of smoke through a small 
hole in the top of the sack. 
The spores must be dry. The 
sack of the earth star has a 
backing of woody material 
scalloped or pointed like a 
necklace. 

The underside of the points 
is waterproof while the upper 
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Keener ‘tom 


(Continued from Page 98) 


The bridge was constantly getting 
worse because of the ice rack- 
ing, until finally the spiles stood 
all ways, in, under, and out of 
water, and were termed a “men- 
ace to navigation.” 

Sometime much later on one 
day in summer I walked down 
to Hay Hole, west of Smith’s 
Point, and visited Clarence Smith, 
the lawyer, in his house there on 
the dunes. “Paradise” he had 
named it, his reason being that 
it wasn’t easy for many to call 
on him and he was never bother- 
ed by the telephone. A fine man 
was Clarence Smith. 

One day his brother William 
came to him all excited, saying 
that government agents were at 
the Manor to see him at once. 
They said he would have to re- 
move the old bridge now, as it 
had become a “menace to naviga- 
tion.” 

Clarence said, “Will, don’t wor- 
ry. Go home and tell them the 
United State government asked 
us to give them a permit to grant 
a franchise to build that, as a 
temporary bridge; it was to be 
followed by a permanent one. If 
they now term it a “menace,” 
they can consider themselves 
lucky if I don’t order them to 
remove it.” What happened prov- 
ed that Mr. Smith knew his law. 

The Tangier Smith family were 
all well known by our family in 
not only a friendly fashion but 
in-most pleasant business associ- 
ation; for years my father, Capt. 
Wilbur R. Corwin, was superin- 
tendent of the old Bellport Gun 
Club, Inc., and had the Tangier 
property under lease for hunting 
and shooting. I well remember 
they employed Harvey Corwin 
and Capt. Hallock, both of Brook- 
haven, as watchman, with others 
to protect that vast area which 
was termed by Col. Alfred Wag- 
staff, secretary of the Club, “The 
happiest hunting ground I have 
ever known in this world.” 

Colonel Wagstaff was at one 
period of time president of 
Audubon Society, president of 
the Humane Society, president of 
the S.P.C.A. and president of the 
New York Society for Crippled 
Children, as well as being a wide- 
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ly known and venerated sports- 
man of his day. 

The last lease that I held 
personally on Tangier properties 
was with Miss Eugenie A. T. 
Smith on the Smith Point Land- 
ing and Usage privileges. Under 
the terms of that lease were these 
words, of her framing: ‘“Just 
please keep off all objectionables 
you may find on my property.” 

Before the Manor House was 
a Museum, I used to take guests 
to visit the place, land at their 
private dock, and years when 
there was no dock, take guests 
ashore in a small tender. We 
were always welcomed, and I 
was told: “The people you bring 
are welcome, because being 
brought by a native Long Island- 
er, they behave.” 

CAPT. WILBUR A. CORWIN 
Bellport 





Yesterday And The Day Before 


The essence of what the Forum 
is accomplishing is too much 
ignored in the grinding engine 
of Today. Not many people real- 
ize the excellence of an unpre- 
tentious recording of the lives 
and times of just plain people 
of yesterday and the day before. 

JOHN C. SOROSICK 
Oyster Bay 
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Likes Column 
Am enjoying your magazine 
immensely. I am very glad you 
added the column, “Writing 
About Writing.” 
MRS. DANIEL P. O’SULLIVAN 
East Hampton, L. I. 
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surface absorbs moisture. The 
tensions resulting from damp- 
ness arch the points back- 
ward to act as legs and lift 
the spore sack clear of the 
ground so surface water may 
not soak the sack. 

With varying modifications 
nature uses this system of 
tensions over and over inde- 
finitely to keep plants in an 
erect posiiton, to protect 
seeds, to turn leaves to the 
light, and so on. Man copies 
nature’s idea and comes up 
with his thermocouple. 

Back to ocean waves. There 
is a tremendous fascination 
about waves. They sort of 
hypnotize. If you do not think 
so, some day try to count 100 
consecutive waves. I doubt 
that you will reach half that 
number before you have lost 
your count under the strange 
spell of the rhythm. But try 
it anyhow. 
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More Odd Names 


Douglas Tuomey 


THE ARTICLE “What’s In 
A Name” which appeared in 
the February issue of the 
Long Island Forum, appears 
to have stirred Long Island- 
ers into quite a flurry of odd- 
name finding. Scores of let- 
ters have been received ask- 
ing us to explain in origin of 
town, street, village and road 
names, some of which are al- 
most unbelievable, but re- 
search reveals that they are 
all historically or officially 
correct. The editors are glad 
to oblige, but entire credit 
is due to the gentlemen men- 
tioned in the previous article; 
the historians. 


PUNKS HOLE: Now known 
as Manorville. In 1875 the popu- 
lation of Punks Hole was 318 
people, many of whom were en- 
gaged in the making of charcoal, 
which was generally referred to 
as punk because of its slow- 
burning and lasting qualities as 
a fuel. 

OLD FIELD: The origin of this 
well known name is dimmed by 
the mist of 200 years, but accord- 
ing to the best authorities the 
name originally was used to in- 
dicate the first cleared field on 
the estate of the first owner. 
With the passing of years and 
the clearing of new acres, cattle 
would be sent out to graze on 
the new pastures or to the “old 
field.” 

SADDLE ROCK: So called be- 
cause of a large out-cropping 
of rock, which seen from afar 
resembled a huge high-pommeled 
saddle. 


SKUNKS MISERY: Near the 
area now known as Malverne 
there was a large swamp which 
was used by the settlers of Lyn- 
brook as a dump. It was infested 
with skunks who lived on the 
refuse. The athmosphere was so 
odorous that people wondered 
how the skunks endured it. 

WHOOPING BOYS’ HOLLOW: 
Hard to believe, but true. This 
long, shallow hollow is on the 
road between Bridgehampton and 
Sag Harbor. The legend is that 
in Colonial days a boy was chased 





~~ So. Stevens — 


Old Field Light, Sketched by W. O. Stevens for his, “Discovering 
Long Island.” Courtesy of Artist-Author. 


by an Indian brandishing a knife, 
but he whooped and screamed 
for help so loudly as he ran that 
the Indian gave up the chase. 

BRIGHTWATERS: In Indian 
the original name of this com- 
munity was “Wohseepee” which 
meant sparkling or bright waters. 
Before the white man came this 
was a favorite camping site for 
the local Indians, as the fresh, 
spring-fed lakes provided water 
for cooking and drinking. The 
lakes also attracted deer and 
other game. When the area was 
developed into the present resi- 
dential community, excavation 
work uncovered hundreds of ar- 
row-heads, bone fish-hooks and 
crude pottery. 

MUTTONTOWN: According to 
the best information we have 
been able to obtain, the area 
around this village was best 
known for sheep-raising in Co- 
lonial times, and a large slaugh- 
ter-house was located here. The 
early settlers seldom ate lamb, 
an almost unheard of luxury, 
and the meat was known as mut- 
ton. The title does not appear 
on any very old maps, but we 
have been advised that the new 
Nassau County Museum which is 
to be constructed, is on the site 
of ground that old deeds indicate 
was once occupied by sheep-pens, 
used to separate and sort out the 
herds. 

THREE SISTERS ROAD: In 
the St. James area. This is a very, 
very old road. In fact so ancient 
that the origin cannot be definite- 
ly established. One theory is that 
an early settler who had three 


daughters, lived near the road, 
but this is disputed. Another 
theory, and probably the best, is 
that the name goes back before 
there were any settlers and an 
Indian had three daughters who 
were always seen walking hand 
in hand through this woodland 
path. 


Bellport Fan 

After reading the past two is- 
sues of the Long Island Forum 
and the articles by Charles 
Giebelhaus, our family enjoyed 
the magazine very much. We also 
enjoyed the stories written by the 
late Osborn Shaw and Capt. Wil- 
bur Corwin—both from our home- 
town. 
ANTHONY REGALMUTO, JR. 
Bellport 
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Miller Place and built a home, 
where he died in 1867 and was 
buried in the cemetery across 
from the church in Middle Is- 
land, where a monument was 
erected to his memory by the 
congregations of his churches, 
which carries the following 
inscription. 

“Grateful friends have 
erected this monument in 
memory of their beloved 
pastor, who devoted the vigor 
of his life to the united par- 
ishes of Middletown and 
South Haven. By his ardent 
piety, eloquent preaching and 
fervent prayers, his warm af- 
fection, true friendship and 
courteous dignity, he has left 
an enduring example to both 
church and the world.” 
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Lines Gor Easter 


IN 1846, Reverend Phineas 
Robinson, A.M. published his 
book “Immortality,” a poem 
in ten cantos and filling four 
hundred and eleven pages. Its 
dedication was ‘‘To the 
Friends of Hamilton College, 
embracing especially her 
trustees, faculty, students, 
patrons, and alumni, as a 
testimonial of fond regard 
for his Alma Mater, strong 
confidence in her elevated 
character as a literary institu- 
tion, and lively interest in 
her prosperity and_ useful- 
ae... . 

“Immortality” must have 
had a favorable reception, 
for some years later, Rever- 
end Robinson wrote, “I have 
sold out nearly all the copies, 
2,000, of the first edition of 
my Poem, and now have a 
second, revised edition ready 
for the press. . .” 

Three manuscript letters of 
Robinson have turned up in 
the papers of the Tangier 
Smith family at the Manor of 
St. George. All are addressed 
to “My Dear Niece,” Mrs. 
Annie (Robinson) Smith, 
mother of the late Miss Eu- 
genie Annie Tangier Smith; 
Eugenie was the founder of 
the Museum at the Manor. 

The letters are long enough 
to be printed separately, but 
from them and from informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. T. Mark 
Hodges, present Reference 
Librarian at Hamilton Col- 
lege, and by Mrs. John Freese 
we learn that Robinson was 
born in Manorville, Long Is- 
land, the son of Reverend 
Jonathan Robinson and Han- 
nah R. Robinson. Rev. Jona- 
than was the founder of the 
Brookfield Presbyterian 
Church in his community. 

Phineas married Eliza Day 
of Clinton, N. Y., in 1825, 
and was the father of seven 
sons and five daughters. He 
died at Franklinville, Long 
Island, in 1871. 

The lines that are quoted 
here are picked at random. 
The entire book shows the 
same fluid line, the same 
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grace and effortless rhythm, 

the same reserved but dyn- 

amic force. Robinson begins 

with an “Invocation” : 

“Exhaustless Source of wis- 
dom, goodness, love, 


Great beyond thought, and 
kind beyond compare, 
Stooping to view an angel’s 

flight above, 

Yet slighting not the mote 
that floats in air; 
Atoms minute are not beneath 

Thy care, 

Nor rolling worlds above Thy 
full control; 

All things alike thy condescen- 
sion share, 

The senseless clod, the never- 
dying soul, 

Creation’s smallest part, and 
its stupendous whole. 

May I not seek thy favour, 
and implore 

Thy smile to cheer me, and 

Thy hand to guide?” 

In Canto V., “The Victory 
Over Death,” Robinson tells 
that the signal has been given 
for Gabriel to appear at the 
tomb of Christ: 


XCVIII 

“Instant this mighty angel, 
robed in white, 

With lightning splendours 
beaming in his eyes, 

Hailing the summons with in- 
tense delight, 

Swift to the tomb on glitter- 
ing pinions flies. 

His presence fills the guards 
with sore surprise 

And consternation. Reft of 
sense they fall; 

Stretched on the ground, each 
in his armour lies, 

Nor sense, nor thought, nor 
motion can recall; 


frail mortals to appal! 
Such power have spirits blest 


XCIX 
“The ponderous adamant in 
Gabriel’s hand, 


Which like a feather seemed, 
is rolled away. 

And were it Ararat, or Atlas 
grand, 

When seized by one who can 
such power display, 

No longer on its basis could it 
stay. 

Forthwith the Conqueror of 
Death appears 

With crowns triumphal seen 
in full display— 

That crown which cost such 
agonies and tears, 

Bright as ten thousand suns, 
enduring as the spheres! 

C 


“In adamantine chain, held 
in His hand. 

Writhing in pain, with con- 
sternation filled, 

And kneeling at His feet, is 
seen to stand 

That dreaded Power, whose 
presence oft has chilled 

The warmest hearts, and sud- 
den fear distilled 

Into the boldest! All his might 
is gone! 

His own hard heart is now 
with horror thrilled! 

On his dark realms has risen 
that smiling dawn, 

Whose still increasing light 
shall never be withdrawn.” 


Robinson continues that 
“Now, through Messiah’s 
form the Godhead beams,” 
and the angels are inspired 
to song as he describes it in 
verse CII: 

“Now, in full chorus, every 
voice is heard; 

Now quiver all the strings of 
golden lyres, 

By angel fingers touched. 

Now deeply stirred 
In every heart are pure devo- 

tion’s fires. . .” 

His own devotion is stir- 
ring. Perhaps even from these 
few lines it is apparent that 
Reverend Phineas Robertson 
had his own “golden lyre.” 

C. G. O. 
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Suffolk Museum Expanding 


A program is being developed 
by Jane des Grange, director of 
the Suffolk Museum at Stony 
Brook, Long Island, and the Car- 
riage House, to combine the ren- 
ovation of the physical facilities 
of the Natural History floor and 
to develop a broader concept of 
the exhibits. The new program 
will be inaugurated at the spring 
opening and there will be alter- 
nating exhibits based on the two 
broad themes of “Natural His- 
tory” and “Natural Industry” in- 
digenous to Long Island. 

The “Natural History” exhibits 
will include animals, birds, fish- 
es and shells of Long Island. 

The “Natural Industry” ex- 
hibit will also focus attention on 
Long Island and will emphasize 
the ways Long Islanders earned 
their livelihoods by taking ad- 
vantage of the region’s peculiar 
land and sea riches. 

There will be displays of imple- 
ments and other material related 
to clam digging, bee raising, eel 
spearing, duck hunting and pota- 
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The Suffolk Museum at Stony Brook 


to raising. 

The Indian group, long a favor- 
ite with the museum visitor, is 
being enclosed and surrounded 
with trees, landscapes and water 
scenes of Indian Summer. Lead- 


ing up to this diorama is a series 
of exhibits that relate the story 
of the Indians’ ancestors’ migra- 
tions across the Bering Straits and 
into Canada and, later, down the 
hunting trails to Long Island. 








The “HISTORY HOUSES” 


OF THE FUTURE 


Are Being Financed by Your Savings Bank Now 
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MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS AND BUYERS 
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RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 


85 YEARS OF SERVICE TO SAVERS AND HOME OWNERS 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


PArk 7-3600 
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Whiting 
S 
Whiting 


‘““WHITMANLAND”  RE- 
CENTLY written and pub- 
lished by Verne Dyson, Cura- 
tor of the Walt Whitman 
birthplace in West Hills, liter- 
ally teems with information 
about the poet, his family and 
the history and description of 
the countryside where he 
roamed as a young man. 

Mr. Dyson has taken great 
pains to round up pertinent 
facts, and as a true scholar 
carefully gives his sources. 
We learn how it was discover- 
ed that Jayne’s Hill (where 
Walt loved to wander as a 
boy) was proven to be the 
highest point on Long Island 
(428 feet above sea level), 
how the late Martha K. Hall, 
Huntington historian, uncov- 
ered facts about Nehemiah 
Whitman, Walt’s great-grand- 
father and the “‘most success- 
ful of the Whitman’s” and his 
wife Phoebe “who possessed 
rugged and unique qualities— 
her varied talents, business 
ability, generous use of tobac- 
co, strong bent toward pro- 
fanity.” Phoebe also used a 
bit of opium now and then 
tis said. 

There’s a bit on the “Peace 
and Plenty Inn” in Hunting- 
ton, the Chichester house 
(still standing) where there 
was a huge ballroom and a- 
cross the road a special 
slaughter house for “hog 
guessings” of which Walt was 
fond. 

There’s an interesting part 
devoted to Silas Wood, the 
first great L. I. historian, how 
he practiced law in Hunting- 
ton, served on the Assembly 
and in Congress. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to the late 
Henry L. Stimson, twice Sec- 
retary of War, who always 
held a great Open House on 
Thanksgiving at his West 
Hills estate, Highhold. As we 
recall it we attended a race 
meeting there some _ years 
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ago. We also recall that after 
we had made our selections 
there was no cause for 
Thanksgiving at the end of 
the meeting. 

We are glad that the author 
included the late Jesse Mer- 
ritt’s fine editorial on “The 
West Hills” from the Farm- 
ingdale Post published by Mr. 
Merritt who was also Nassau 
County Historian. To quote 
briefly : 

“Visit the West Hills in 
springtime when the buds 
crown nature in glorious at- 
tire — Nowhere is woodland 
more sublime. Visit the hills 
in dogwood time. Nowhere is 
spring as vivid—Here are 
miles of quietness, dirt roads, 
which are resplendent with 
every hue which comes as the 
first sap flows.” 

The above was written in 
1925. There have been 
changes. 

The book has many illu- 
strations which are helpful 
yet their reproduction is not 
uniformly good. There is a 
Whitman genealogical chart 
and a full index. We certainly 
recommend it to admirers of 
Whitman and collectors of 
Long Island lore. It may be 
obtained from Mr. Dyson at 
One Commercial Boulevard, 
Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 
KNOW LONG ISLAND is a 
beautifully printed, attrac- 
tively illustrated Chamber of 
Commerce approach to our 
four counties published by 
Pat Powers and edited by 

co a 
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Silas Wood. 


Arthur Hodges, former editor 
of the Nassau Daily Review- 
Star. An ambitious book (soft 
bound) it tells a great deal 
of industrial and business de- 
velopment but also has a good 
bit of background, for ex- 
ample the article on “The 
Gold Coast” by Dan Morris 
tells of the giant estates of 
vesterday, the Morgans, the 
Pratts, the Whitneys, Van- 
derbilts, etc. There was also 
the man whose wife liked 
canoeing sohe had some “‘seven 
miles of canals built into their 
estate!” 

The picture map on pages 
12 and 13 is not by its nature 
meant to be accurate but East 
Hampton looks to be where 





Walt Whitman Birthplace. 
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Bridgehampton should be and 
vice versa. Sport car racing 
is not at East Hampton—-yet. 

There’s a nice bit about the 
old Motor Parkway, a clear 
discussion of our county gov- 
ernment, of civil defense, pro- 
gress in education. There’s an 
almost frightening section on 
“Homes Grow Like Trees” 
and “From Potato Fields to 
Pavements.” (At this point 
we are prompted to offer a 
short prayer. ‘Dear Lord 
please preserve some potatoes 
and protect us from further 
pavements.’) 

The giant aviation indus- 
try is traced from early ex- 
periments at Roosevelt Field, 
State Parks, horse racing, 
sailing, swimming and other 
forms of recreation are given 
good space. 

It’s an elaborate book and 
it certainly brings one up to 
date on what’s happening on 
the island. We note that there 
are two sections headed 
“Space For Fun and Relaxa- 
tion.” It makes us feel that 
perhaps Mr. Hodges wished to 
make sure we all know that 
there is still space—but for 
how long Mr. Hodges? Where 
do we go from here? 

But then there’s nothing 
much Mr. Hodges can do 
about it and we congratulate 
him on a good book—it may 
be obtained from Community 
Yearbooks, Inc. at 250 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead. 
DOROTHY HORTON Mc- 
GEE whose “Sally Townsend 
Patriot” about the young lady 
of Oyster Bay, is an outstand- 
ing historical novel, has just 
written, ‘‘Herbert Hoover, 
Engineer, Humanitarian, 
Statesman.” Not a book about 
Long Island this time but a 
fine study of the remarkable 
man who came from poverty 
to become the foremost world 
engineer and President of the 
United States. 

There have been other 
books about ex-President 
Hoover and there doubtless 
will be more, but for a suc- 
cinct and penetrating account 
of a great man’s life and 
mind we think Miss McGee’s 
book is it. She has assembled 
her facts carefully and pre- 
sented them in a most inter- 


esting fashion. She has writ- 
ten of a man who has never 
received his due. Overshadow- 
ed by the Depression and by 
a colorful successor and a 
war, Mr. Hoover has not been 
given his rightful place in 
history though he did more 
to save the world from star- 
vation than anyone before or 
since. 

The book is published by 
Dodd Mead and Co. of New 
York. 


LAST SUMMER WE had an 
outboard motor but next sum- 
mer we expect to have two 
and a hull of some 20 feet. 
If this keeps up we'll feel 
entitled to wear a gold-braid- 
ed yachting cap _ especially 
since we’ve just read “Sea- 
manship Simplified” by El- 
bert Robberson of Port Wash- 
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ington. 

We’ve run power boats of 
various sizes on both shores 
of L. I. for some years but 
never fail to learn or at least 


Pi 
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be reminded of things we 
should be by reading a good 
boating book. 

Mr. Robberson’s cardinal 
rule, “learn to know your 
boat” can never be overem- 
phasized. How easy it is for 
some of us to buy a shiny 
new model, step in, turn her 
on and that’s all there is to 
it—until you run aground, 





Classified Advertising 


(Rates: 10c per word, minimum 
20 words or $2. Additional con- 
secutive insertions, same copy, 5c 
per word. Copy must be received 
with cash or check by 10th. of 
month preceding following issue. 
Charges accepted from subscrib- 
ers but 15c billing charge will be 
made.) 





FOR SALE: “The Evolution of 
Long Island” by Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. A recent reprint of the 
scarce history of the social and 
economic development of Long 
Island. Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main 
St., Port Washington. Price $6.00 
net Post Paid. 


FOR ALL the News of Hunting- 
ton Township subscribe to the 
Long Islander, New York State’s 
leading weekly newspaper. 313 
Main Street, Huntington, L. I. 
Hamilton 7-4000. 


FOR SALE: Revised and greatly 
enlarged “The 13 Tribes.” Brief 
account of the Long Island In- 
dians by Paul Bailey. $1.00 post 
paid. Box 805, Amityville, L. I. 











FOR SALE: East Hampton his- 
tory and genealogies of 47 early 
East Hampton families. from 1648 
to 1953, by Jeannette Edwards 
Rattray. 609 pages. Illustrated. 
$10. On Sale at the East Hampton 
Star, 153 Main St., East Hampton, 
Long Island. 


“WEATHER-HOUSE”: Poems by 
Alonzo Gibbs, Long Island Poet. 
Cloth-bound. $2.00 postpaid. Send 
to 15 Helena Avenue, Bethpage. 


FOR SALE: “Historical Review,” 
A word and Picture Journey In- 
to Orient’s Past, The Historical 
Society’s Formation, Activities 
and Museum, Price, $1.10. 





“Poems of John Orville Terry, 
“Chiefly Depicting the Scenery, 
and Illustrating the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient and Pre- 
sent Inhabitants of Long Island.” 
(A limited number of copies from 
the original 1850 printing. George 
F. Nesbitt, Printer, Wall and 
Water Streets, New York) Price 
$2.00. 


Maps: Historical Sites of Orient, 
Early Families of Oyster ponds 
(Orient) Price 25c each. (Approx. 
size 10” by 15”) 

Prices include mailing charges. 

OYSTERPONDS HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY, INC., ORIENT, SUF- 
FOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 





L. I. FORUM INDEX 


The Queens Borough Public 
Library sells a complete index of 
the Long Island Forum for the 
years 1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 
postpaid. Also for the years 1948- 
1952 inclusive, at 50 cents post- 
paid. They may be obtained by 
writing to the Long Island Col- 
lection, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 
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mess up your propeller or 
smash into another shiny new 
hull. The virtue of “Seaman- 
ship Simplified” is that every- 
thing is explained —why a 
power boat won’t steer well 
in reverse, why speedboats 
have small propellers, why an 
anchor needs a chain, what is 
a magnetic compass, how to 
find your position etc. Simple 
stuff, sure, but does every 
boat owner know the answers 
—we met a fellow the other 
day who thought buoys were 
painted different colors for 
reasons of scenic beauty. 

There is also a section on 
the handling of a- sailboat 
with helpful diagrams. You 
can’t sail a boat with dia- 
grams—you need a breeze but 
it’s nice to know what you 
should be doing. 

The book is published by 

the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
New York. 
“THAT THERE QUIZ what 
you published in the March 
issue,” writes an ardent ad- 
mirer from Brooklyn “was 
kid stuff. Give us something 
hard.” Well, Brooklyn, we 
daren’t make them too hard 
in case we couldn’t find the 
answers —in fact we'll bet 
there’ll be some quarrels with 
the answers we now give to 
last month’s quiz. 

1. a) Henry Hudson arriv- 
ed in New York harbor and 
it is believed members of his 
crew were the first white men 
to land on Long Island—at 
Coney Island in 1609. b) 
Southampton and Southold 
were settled in 1640. (The 
mention of either town would 
be OK.) c) 1776 was date of 
the Battle of Long Island in 
Brooklyn. d) 1938 was the 
date of the most destructive 
recent hurricane, particular- 
ly bad at Westhampton and 
Fire Island—then New Eng- 
land. 

2. a) “Home, Sweet Home” 
is in East Hampton, b) “Ray- 
nham Hall” is in Oyster Bay, 
c) Prospect Park in Brooklyn. 
d) “Sagtikos Manor” stands 
on the North side of the Mer- 
rick Road between Babylon 
and Bay Shore. 

3. Aquebogue, Cutchogue, 
Moniebogue, Quiogue, Quo- 
gue, Patchogue and Ponquo- 
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MR, BRYANT’S LIBRARY AT CEDARMERE. 
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gue are the most familiar 
names ending in ‘‘ogue.”’ 
Tooker lists also, Bondyquo- 
gue, Occapogue, Pauchogue, 
Santapogue and Watchogue. 

4. a) Walt Whitman was 
born in West Hills but he also 
spent time in Babylon, Hunt- 
ington, Greenport and lived 
for a long while in Brooklyn. 
b) Theodore Roosevelt lived 
in Oyster Bay but he also 
spent time at Montauk where 
his soldiers were quarantined 
after San Juan. c) Lady Deb- 
orah Moody lived at Grave- 
send — part of Brooklyn. d) 
William Cullen Bryant at 
Roslyn. 

We also asked in what 
books you might find most of 
the answers. Of course the 
standard histories of L. I. 
such as Benjamin Franklin 
Thompson’s, Peter Ross etc. 
would be good but since some 
of the questions concern fair- 
ly modern events we'd sug- 
gest Jacqueline Overton’s 
“Long Island Story,” Paul 
Bailey’s three volume “His- 
tory of Long Island.” Ques- 
tion 4 would best be answered 
by delving into William W. 
Tooker’s “Indian Place Names 
on Long Island” and of course 


the bound volumes of the L. I. 
Forum — most libraries hav- 
ing the Forum also have the 
indeces compiled and publish- 
ed by The Queens Borough 
Public Library—makes look- 
ing up things really easy. 
Another Quiz? Maybe later 
—we think we’re in trouble 
enough already with this one 
—how about a reader contri- 
buting one? 
—C.J.M. 





Praise For Authors 


I’m a Julian Denton Smith fan. 
His nature stories are tops—BUT 


—he has a rival. Mrs. Jessica 
Griffiths ‘‘Winter Choruses’’ 
proves that. Mow about more 


from Mrs. Griffiths? 

My whole family was on edge 
for a month waiting to see what 
happened to the “Hussar.” Charl- 
es Giebelhaus writes vividly and 
well. 

CHARLES WILSON 
Brooklyn 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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Holaway Wreck 

On April 4, 1876 the Helen J. 
Holaway, a three masted schoon- 
er loaded with sugar, came on 
the beach. The steamer Great 
Western was on up at Flat Beach 
(Cherry Grove) and Captain God- 
dard of the Coast Guard Wreck- 
ing crew was working on this 
wreck. The wind was southeast 
and a fine rain was falling when 
the Holaway came on. She came 
from Maine and the crew were 
all New Englanders. About two 
o’clock in the morning she struck 
and the Captain, a young man of 
about thirty, thought he had 
struck a reef of rocks and ordered 
the yawl boat alongside but she 
stove in and sank with all the 
crew on board. There was only 
one survivor and his name was 
Jack Biel. 

The Holaway came on _ the 
beach a little to the west of what 
the old people had called Joe 
Stillman’s hut. Some fishermen 
were staying there at the time. 
A few hours before sunrise one 
of the fisherman named Hiram 
Swezey went over to the surf 
and he saw the wreck and came 
running back and told his story. 
The others of the fishing party 
got dressed and went over to see 
the wreck and by the time they 
got to the vessel, Captain God- 
dard was aboard. The wind had 
veered to the northwest and a 
sharp sea made up quickly. After 
a week’s stay on the beach she 
went off just as she came on, 
her foresail having two reefs 
tied in, and the rest of the sails 
were full. 

The bodies of the crew that 
were drowned came ashore that 
summer. Jack Biel, the lone sur- 
vivor, is assumed to have return- 
ed to his native town and then 
found a new berth on some other 
boat. 
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R. R. At Woodhaven 


No doubt some of your readers 
would like to know of some of 
the railroad facilities that have 
existed in the Woodhaven area 
from the start in 1836 to date, 
and here is what I have recorded. 

The main highway of the area 













was originally known as Flush- 
ing Ave. It was later renamed 
Trotting Course Lane, apparent- 
ly, as it led to the Centreville 
Trotting Course. At this time, the 
highwey did not cross the rail- 
road tracks on Atlantic Ave. It 
appears that the continuation of 
the highway on the south side of 
Atlantic Ave. was known as Con- 
necticut Ave. However, some time 
before 1900, the name of the en- 
tire highway, at least in the 
Woodhaven area, became known 
as Woodhaven Ave. The name 
Trotting Course Lane seems to 
have lasted much longer near the 
L.I.R.R. Main Line. At some time 
before 1900, Woodhaven Ave. be- 
came a crossing of the railroad 
on Atlantic Ave. Of course, in 
more recent years, it was re- 
named as Woodhaven Blvd. and 
it was straightened out and 
widened. Apparently, it had al- 
ways been an undergrade cross- 
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ing of the Main Line and in 1938 
it bridged the Montauk Branch 
and in 1941 the new widened 
Blvd. crossed Atlantic Ave. with 
no sign of railroad tracks as they 
had been placed in the new sub- 
way. 

The original railroad station in 
the area was at Trotting Course 
Lane on the north, and Connecti- 
cut Ave. on the south, being call- 
ed Trotting Course Lane in the 
first timetable to show it, dated 
10-3-1836, as printed in The L. I. 
Star. But, by 7-31-1837, the sta- 
tion name had been changed to 
Connecticut Ave. The last ap- 
pearance of this name that I have 
found is in early 1838. 

In 1850, the station name and 
locality name is given as Wood- 
ville. By 1858, the name had been 
changed to Woodhaven. The sta- 
tion was still at the same site. 

In 1880, what became known 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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WHY GO ELSEWHERE 


Columbia Ups Interest—Dividend rates 
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NO HIGHER RATES ON LONG ISLAND 


.- Anticipated Interest-Dividend Rates for. the. 


Savings made 
by the 10th 

of any 
month earn 
interest- - 
dividends as 
of the first of 
the month. 


SAVE 
BY 
MAIL 
We pay: ° 


postage both 
ways 
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COLUMBIA SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


As Near To You as Your Telephone 


: MAIN OFFICE 
JAMAICA AVE. 
At Woodhaven Blvd. 
VI 7-7041 
@ MORTGAGE LOANS @ PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
. CHRISTMAS CLUB @ SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES AT BOTH OFFICES 
Savings insured up to $10,000 by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp., an instrumentality of the United States Government. 
Hours: Monday 9 AM to 8 PM; Tuesday to Friday, 9 AM to 3 PM 


Period Beginning January 1, 1960 


Per Annum on 


INSTALLMENT 
SAVINGS 


“Per Annum on 


INCOME ‘ 
SAVINGS 


REGULAR 
- SAVINGS 


LY, 





BRANCH OFFICE 
CONTINENTAL AVE. 
At Austin St. 

BO 3-7500 
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Trolley Line Opening at Amityville 


(Continued from Page 100) 


he sought the finest teacher, 
his personal friend, the in- 
imitable Will Rogers. 

He didn’t have to hire 
Rogers, who at the time was 
one of Broadway’s leading 
stars, in the Follies with his 
monologue-roping act. Stone 
simply induced his friend to 
rent a summer home opposite 
the Stone place. Rogers’ cot- 
tage, which he used for sev- 
eral years, still stands as does 
the high brick fence surround- 
ing it. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 
first came to Amityville, Fred 
Stone put his practise sessions 
on a more elaborate basis. The 
Haights, myself, and one or 
two others gave almost every 
summer Sunday morning over 
to the sessions. Leaving the 
Stone place early in the day, 
everybody mounted and usual- 
ly leading one or two spare 
horses, we'd head for the 
Hempstead plains, then 
scarcely occupied except for 
the widely scattered farm- 
houses. We’d usually go up 
Carman’s Road, which then 
crossed the railroad, to Hemp- 


stead Turnpike, then turn 
west. 
Besides Will Rogers and 


Fred Stone, there was _ in- 
variably a small crew of mo- 
tion picture cameramen, rid- 
ing with either Mrs. Stone or 
Mrs. Rogers in their cars. 
And cars were pretty scarce 
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in those days. So, I guess, 
were cavalcades such as ours, 
all wearing cowboy outfits, 
including some of the spang]- 
ed Mexican style. When a car 
did come along it was bound 
to stop so the occupants could 
see what most of them prob- 
ably thought was part of a 
road show traveling between 
stands. 


One of the many sandy 
roads crossing the plains — 
always too sandy for the aver- 
age motorist to follow us in— 
cameras were set up and Will 
Rogers and Fred Stone did 
their roping, as the equestrian 
chorus galloped past them. It 
wasn’t as risky for the horse- 
men as one might suppose. 
Our job was to see that our 
horses ran evenly and entered 
the big loop which the roper 
rolled out in front of the 
horses and which for several 
seconds seemed to stand still 
upright just ahead of the 
animal’s forelegs, 


And before the loop could 
tighten enough to trip the 
horse, the roper let go of his 
end. Only once in a while 
did the system fail to work 
enough to trip the horse, but 
the sand was soft and a rider 
could usually slide clear be- 
fore the animal went down. 


It was a lot of fun, prob- 
ably the best part of which 
was to hear Will Rogers’ 
constant comments —of the 
same witty variety that later 
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made him nationally famous 
as an after-dinner speuker. 
And never a cussword, which 
was quite a contrast to the 
expletives used by the less 
loquacious Fred Stone. 
Though the latter never drank 
or smoked; though he led an 
exemplary life in all other 
respects, he did, especially 
when out with the horses, 
use of lot of words that made 
everybody but the horses 
blush. 

Although I got to know Will 
Rogers very well, I never 
saw him dressed in anything 
but ranch clothes, and well 
worn ones at that. Few 
Amityville people knew him 
by sight. Even Julius Mayer, 
the local barber who cut his 
hair regularly,never knew he 
had been working on a Broad- 
way star until, as I entered 
the shop one day as Rogers 
was coming out, he stopped 
to talk a few minutes. The 
barber showed me the big 
tip he had received and ex- 
pressed surprise that such a 
rough looking individual 
would be so generous. When 
I told him who it was, Mr. 
Mayer was so thrilled he cut 
my hair for nothing. 

The Stones’ oldest daughter 
Dorothy learned to ride on 
one of my horses, which had 
belonged to the 101 Ranch 
and was a single-footer—a 
rare trait in a mustang. Her 
younger sister Paula was born 
in Amityville at the Clock 
Boulevard home. A few years 
later I sold the single-footer 
to a Mr. Tout whose family, 
Mormons from Utah, occupied 
what is now the Cedar Grove 
Inn, near the Stone place. And 
two of Mr. Tout’s daughters, 
the actresses Hazel Dawn and 
Eleanor Dawn, did consider- 
able riding on the same nicely 
gaited horse. 

I once met at the Stone 
home the author Rex Beach, 
who had married Mr. Stone’s 
sister. His eyes were then 
giving out, due to life in the 
snowy Klondike. Some years 
after that he became per- 
manently blind. Another fam- 
ous person whom I met at 
the Stone home was the orig- 
inal Annie Oakley, then a very 
old lady, but still able to un- 
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failingly hit the bullseye with 
a .22 calibre bullet, which she 
demonstrated in the Stones’ 
back yard. Other notables of 
that day who visited the Stone 
home, some of whom I met, 
were James J. Corbett of 
Bayside, actor Leo Carillo of 
Freeport and other members 
of Freeport’s theatrical colony 
including Ed Wynn, Frank 
Tinney (who used to come in 
his yacht), Victor Moore, Bil- 
ly Reeves, Sophie Tucker, 
and songwriters Harry Von 
Tilzer (“Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie’; “Please Go 
Way and Let Me Sleep,” etc.), 
Stanley Murphy (“Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet,’’) 
and Ernest R. Ball (‘When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling.’’) 

And speaking of the late 
Frank Tinney, in his day one 
of Broadway’s funniest mono- 
loguists, when I was Justice 
of the Peace, a game warden 
brought him into court one 
day for shooting a broadbill 
before sunrise. When Frank 
greeted me with ‘‘Hello, 
Paul,” the game warden look- 
ed as though there might be 
collusion. Frank pleaded not 
guilty, although the warden 
had the duck in his hand, and 
asked for a two weeks’ ad- 
journment, which was grant- 
ed. 

Then he turned to the war- 
den and asked, “May I have 
the duck?” “I’m afraid not,” 
returned the warden, “I'll 
have to save that as evidence 
at the trial.” “Well,” said 
Tinney, “it ought to be darn- 
ed strong evidence.”’ And even 


the game warden laughed. 
Later, he withdrew the 
charge. 
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opinion on any subject or 
public question. He was be- 


loved of his friends and fear- 
ed by his enemies.”’ 

The Town Committee’s res- 
olution said simply that his 
“memory will never be for- 
gotten.” And indeed it must 
have seemed at the time that 
the brilliant and successful 
physician, outstanding civic 
leader, and the virtual build- 
er of his party in Oyster Bay 
Town would have a reputa- 
tion that would be immortal. 

But as the old landmarks 
have been obliterated, the 
memory of past leaders has 
tended to recede into the back- 
ground. The Wright house on 
Forest Avenue, built about 
1748, was torn down in the 
1930’s; and the family itself 
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has become extinct in Glen 
Cove. Dr. Wright’s daugh- 
ters, said to be the last de- 
scendants in the direct line 
from Peter Wright, the Town 
father of 1653, left no chil- 
dren. 


However, a man so deeply 
interested in the community 
should be remembered 
through the groups in which 
he worked. Glen Cove’s mod- 
ern High School, the East 
wing of which stands on the 
site of his old home; and the 
beautiful Library in Pratt 
Park, while both constructed 
long after his death, are both 
monuments to his keen inter- 
est and crusading energy. 
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as the Rockaway Beach Branch 
of L.I.R.R., was placed in service, 
bridging Atlantic Ave. There is 
no record of there being a station 
at Atlantic Ave. until 1886, when 
the station on the Rockaway 
Beach Branch known as Wood- 
haven Junction was built. How- 
ever, the connection from the At- 
lantic Branch to the Rockaway 
Beach Branch for through service 
from Flatbush Ave. to Rockaway 
Park and Far Rockaway was in 
service in 1881 for Rockaway 
Park and 1887 for Far Rockaway. 

On 1-1-1888, rapid transit trains 
started operating from Flatbush 
Ave. to Woodhaven Junction sta- 
tion. At that time the Woodhaven 
station was moved westerly to 
Benedict Ave. and the new Wood- 
haven Junction station on the 
Atlantic Branch was built. How- 
ever, it was replaced in 1891 by 
the brick station building. 

The next change to take place 
was in 1912 when the Woodhaven 
and Woodhaven Junction stations 
became high wooden platforms 
equipped with waiting rooms, 
shelters and ticket offices and the 
brick building at Woodhaven 
Junction became a store room. 

Finally, in 1939, the task of 
placing the Atlantic Branch in 
a subway started, being complet- 
ed in 1942. At this time, the Wood- 
haven station at Benedict Ave. 
was eliminated and a new sub- 
way station was provided at the 
Woodhaven Junction site being 
known as Woodhaven. The track 
connection to the Rockaway 
Beach Branch continued until 
the trestle fire of 5-8-1950. After 
that, only trains going to the race 
track at Aqueduct used the con- 
nection. In 1955 the connection 
was removed. 

It seems that in the 1890’s a 
station was established between 
Woodhaven Junction and 
Clarenceville, known as Chester 
Park. I wonder if anyone can 
tell me the exact location of that 
station? It was probably a real 
estate development near 104 St. 

WILLIAM D. SLADE 
Tabor, N. J. 





Unusual 
We find the Forum a most un- 
usual magazine and enjoy it tre- 
mendously. 
MRS. ROBERT S. WILLIAMS 
Northport 
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as the Rockaway Beach Branch 
of L.I.R.R., was placed in service, 
bridging Atlantic Ave. There is 
no record of there being a station 
at Atlantic Ave. until 1886, when 
the station on the Rockaway 
Beach Branch known as Wood- 
haven Junction was built. How- 
ever, the connection from the At- 
lantic Branch to the Rockaway 
Beach Branch for through service 
from Flatbush Ave. to Rockaway 
Park and Far Rockaway was in 
service in 1881 for Rockaway 
Park and 1887 for Far Rockaway. 

On 1-1-1888, rapid transit trains 
started operating from Flatbush 
Ave. to Woodhaven Junction sta- 
tion. At that time the Woodhaven 
station was moved westerly to 
Benedict Ave. and the new Wood- 
haven Junction station on the 
Atlantic Branch was built. How- 
ever, it was replaced in 1891 by 
the brick station building. 

The next change to take place 
was in 1912 when the Woodhaven 
and Woodhaven Junction stations 
became high wooden platforms 
equipped with waiting rooms, 
shelters and ticket offices and the 
brick building at Woodhaven 
Junction became a store room. 

Finally, in 1939, the task of 
placing the Atlantic Branch in 
a subway started, being complet- 
ed in 1942. At this time, the Wood- 
haven station at Benedict Ave. 
was eliminated and a new sub- 
way station was provided at the 
Woodhaven Junction site being 
known as Woodhaven. The track 
connection to the Rockaway 
Beach Branch continued until 
the trestle fire of 5-8-1950. After 
that, only trains going to the race 
track at Aqueduct used the con- 
nection. In 1955 the connection 
was removed. 

It seems that in the 1890’s a 
station was established between 
Woodhaven Junction and 
Clarenceville, known as Chester 
Park. I wonder if anyone can 
tell me the exact location of that 
station? It was probably a real 
estate development near 104 St. 
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We find the Forum a most un- 
usual magazine and enjoy it tre- 
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The Port Jefferson Trolley 

On the day the March issue of 
the “Forum” arrived, my Aunt 
and Uncle Frank Baker of Port 
Jefferson Station spent the even- 
ing with us and soon fell to dis- 
cussing the Port Jefferson Trolley 
as mentioned by Dorothy Moses 
in that issue and earlier by Felix 
Reifschneider. 

During those days when the 
Patchogue Line attempted to 
establish a cross-island trolley 
line from Patchogue to Port Jef- 
ferson with connections by steam- 
er to Bridgeport, my uncle lived 
in Echo (Port Jefferson Station), 
and’ recalled the laying of the 
trolley tracks from the Station 
to the viilage as well as those 
laid several miles south from the 
Station. 

It was not until he became em- 
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ployed by the Adams Express 
Company, though, that my Uncle 
learned why the cross-island trol- 
ley could never be completed. 
According to his informant, the 
Long Island Rail Road simply 
refused to grant the trolley line 
permission to cross its tracks at 
Port Jefferson Station, thereby 
eliminating the threat of competi- 
tion to its own roundabout trip 
to the south shore. 

The trolley line also faced a 
similiar situation at Medford, 
where their line had to cross the 
railroad’s Middle Country Road. 
At this place the trolley line plan- 
ned to circumvent the railroad 
by building a bridge over its 
tracks. Whether the bridge was 
actually completed I do not know, 
but the abutments for the bridge 
were built and may be still stand- 
ing. 

It was also reported that the 
trolley line did bargain with the 
Long Island Rail Road for the 
right of way across its tracks at 
Port Jefferson Station by offer- 
ing in return to install a switch 
there so that the railroad might 
use the trolley line to move its 
freight to the village, but this, 
too, was turned down. 
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My Uncle also related how the 
railroad, in apparent belief that 
the trolley line might not bother 
to wait for permission to lay 
their tracks across the railroad, 
thwarted any such attempt by 
running an engine back and forth 
every five minutes, night and 
day, over that section which the 
trolley line desired to cross! It is 
doubtful that this precautivnary 
measure was ever warranted, but 
it clearly supports the contention 
that the railroad had no desire 
to have the cross-island trolley 
in operation. 

CARL F. BAKER 
Huntington, N. Y. 
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